











| CHANCELLOR’S Sana- | 


Ocroser 16, 1912.] 


CHARIVARIA. 


BerorE the outbreak of war Turkey, 
is appears, was willing to introduce into 
her European provinces the reforms 
decided upon in 1880. As the result 
of the hostilities these will now be 
delayed. “— 

cn 








The horrors of war! The conflict in 
the Balkans has cut off the supplies of 
otto of roses, on which the manufac- 
turers of perfumes so largely depend. 
We cannot help thinking that, if some- 


one had pointed out to the combatants | 


the grave inconvenience this will cause 
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Various suggestions have been made 
from time to time for drawing attention 
to the dangers of Flannelette. The 
latest proposal is that its name shall be 
changed to Inflammablette. 


“We have not been sent into a 
finished world to enjoy it,’ says the 
Bishop of Oxrorp, “ but into an un- 
finished world to complete it.” Yes, 
we do wish they would make an end of 
those road repairs in London. 








It has been truly said that life is 
difficult. It becomes, in fact, more 
|complex every day. For some little 


|had saved the life of a cat the other 


|day by walking away when she im- 
| pudently challenged him to fight. 
| * 
The 150 East Finchley school chil- 
|dren who were weighed and measured 
| before and after their holidays have not, 
lit transpires, maintained the rate of 
development at school which they 
showed as the result of a month’s play. 
Among the more sanguine of the young 
students the immediate closing of the 
school is expected. 

* 


| 

| . . 7 . . . 
| <A Maternity Bill, providing a maxi- 
}mum bonus of £5 for every child born 


to many ladies, hostilities would never | time past we had been imagining that!in Australia of white parents, has now 


have broken out. | 
“The happiest of all lives,” 
Lord RosEBERY, ‘‘1s the , 
life of an English coun- | 
try gentleman.” But, | 
try erying “ Luoyp 
GrorGE!”’ to him. | 





Aviation is being re- 
commended as a cure 
for consumption by Dr. 
FLEMMING, the eminent 
German authority on) 
tuberculosis. The idea! 
is not a new one. The | 


| 
| 


toria are all in the air. | 
& | 





Dr. Cuarues B. Hes- 
ERDEN, Principal of} 
Brasenose, Oxford, who | 
was re-elected Vice- | 
Chancellor of the Uni-| 
versity last week, in| 
addressing Convocation | : 

° |} SHOULD BE 
on the academic eve 
of the year, spoke in '!——— 
English instead of Latin, thereby creat- 


Says 


| we were a gentleman. We now find 
ithat we were nothing of the kind. A 
jfashion column in a contemporary tells 





Ir HAS BEEN SUGGESTED IN PARLIAMENT THAT SOME SORT OF COW-CATCHER 
ts ATTACHED TO MOTOR-’BUSES TO 
nts | COMBINE IT WITH A MOVING STAIRCASE ? 


PREVENT 


| us :—** Your lounge coat has—or should} 


ACCIDENTS. 


|passed its third reading and become 
jlaw. It is rumoured, however, that it 
ihas already led to trouble. A preco- 

_ cious youngster born of 
!a Scotch mother and a 
| Jewish father, and hav- 
ing Greek god-parents, 
is insisting on at least 
half of the premium 


i being handed to him. 
. 2 


A barber of Haver- 
hill, Mass.,an American 
paper tells us, was 
shaving a customer 
when he received a 
letter informing him 
that he had been left 
£6,000. In his hurry 
to claim the money he 
left the customer half 
ishaved in the chair. 
This is unusual. Asa 
rule when people come 
into money they cut 


eee | their old friends. 
Wuy NOT 








Our Carnivorous Birds. 


ing a record. It speaks well for Dr.|have—an outside breast pocket. You) ‘That modern skylark who always de- 


HEBERDEN’s enunciation that 
change should have been realised by 
the audience. ae 


THE second session of the Ilford Par- 
liament opened last week with a largely 
increased membership. It is an open 


secret that this institution hopes to be-| 


come an approved Parliament under the 
scheme foreshadowed by Mr. Winston 
CHURCHILL. i ale 


* * 


1s 


Arrangements are being made for a 
National Hunger Strike by women to 


begin at midnight on Christmas Day. | 


The inability to sacrifice the Christmas 
Dinner is a pretty human touch. 


“Are prison warder3s underpaid?” 
asks a writer in The Express. 
of ours now in gaol says they cannot 
be. . 


If you wish to be quite correct in your 
dress one corner of that handkerchief 
must show.” When we confess that 
we had been showing no corner at all 
our agony of mind may be imagined. 


Says the Paris fashion expert of The 
Observer :—“ Large hats for the winter 
will be less seen than the small and 
close shapes.” We do hope that ladies 
will believe this, and that the end of 
the congestion and overcrowding in our 
| streets is at last in sight. 





| It is proposel, we read, to form a 
‘league for recognising the bravery of 
| dogs who have saved life. Meanwhile 


|we hear that the first claimant to put 


his pains. He took the form of a 
diminutive pug, and declared that he 





VOL. CXLIII, 





the| keep an handkerchief in that pocket. | manded his 1b. of flesh in full.” 


Longford Leader. 


‘*On every page we find evidence of Martin 
Redfield does not understand the management 
of words.’’—'‘ Westminster Gazette’? review. 
He should become a reviewer. 


‘For the Colquhoun Sculls Jesus are repre- 
sented by two fours.’”’—Sunday Times. 
Their second eleven is going for the 
tandem bicycle event. 


From a foreign hotel guide :-— 

‘*Finest and viewfulst place. Baths and 
toilets on modernst principles. The hotel not 
being adapted for health resort of ills is only 
preserved for the sojourn of passengers, tour- 
istsand sportsmen. Reputed excellent cooking. 
Noble, real, well lain wines; different beers. 
The magnificent outlook is grandious. Daily 
| six trains to all parts of the globe. Free view 





A friend |in an appearance has been snubbed fox | at the lovely lake.” 


‘It was the last item which led to the 
rush from Scotland. 
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THE NEWSPAPER. 

“Tr is certainly a very ugly hat,” said Francesca. 

“ My dear Francesca,” I said, “ this is the third time you 
have interrupted me with——” 

“Not with hats every time,” said Francesca. ‘“ The first 
time was with that ducky little story about the dog who up- 
set a lamp and then bit his master’s leg to tell him the room 
was on fire; and the second was with the shocking tragedy 
of the American dry-goods millionaire and his two sons.” 

“The fact of the interruptions,” I said, “ is what I object 
to, not their quality.” 

“But you can’t have the one without the other, you 
know. You're like the man who wanted the scent without 
the roses.”’ 

“T want neither the one nor the other.” 

“Then why,” said Francesca, “did you suggest that we 
ought to have a new rose-garden ?”’ 

“Francesca,” I said, “1 refuse to be cross-purposed by 
anyone. You are reading a newspaper. I am writing im- 
portant letters. If you insist on reading me tit-bits out of 
your paper I shall retaliate by reading you choice parts of 
my letters.” 

“ But, dearest,” said Francesca, “I should simply love to 
hear your letters. Do not be afraid of me. I shall not find 
them dull. I can sympathise even with letters to solicitors 
and find poetry in instructions to a stockbroker. Try me.” 
She assumed an attitude of devout and eager attention. 

“ Do not,” I said, “look so rapt. I shall not trouble you 
with the details of my business. All I ask is that you 
should refrain from breaking in on me with your news- 
paper.” 

There was silence for a minute while I wrote and 
Francesca read. 

“Ugh!” said Francesca suddenly. ‘“ You really must 
listen to this. A grocer in Manchester has murdered his 
wife and hidden her body in a tea-chest. It says 4 

“The details,” I said coldly, “do not interest me.” 

“Then listen to this. ‘Caught in a thunderstorm a 
schoolmistress of Scarborough, named Sarah Evans, was 
the recipient of numerous congratulations on I can’t 
quite make it out. They must have mixed it up with some- 
thing else. Or perhaps it is a very clever bit of writing.” 

“ Francesca,” I said, “ I will abandon my letters for the 
moment in order to speak to you seriously.” 

“T have always declared,” said Francesca, “that you 
were not one of those men who looked upon women as mere 
playthings.” 

“T want to speak to you about newspapers. No woman,” 
I said, “ understands how to read a newspaper.” 

* But I do,” said Francesca. “Iam an exception to my 
poor sister-women. Have I not proved it to you? Or 
shall I read you the thrilling account of the negro family in 
Jamaica who possess a pet cow with two heads?” 

« Francesca,” I said, “ you are not only flippant; you are 
superficial. I mean something far deeper than the mere 
power of reading nonsense in a loud voice.” 

“ No, no,’ she pleaded, “not loud. Soft, gentle and low, 
an excellent thing in woman. And as to nonsense, is that 
my fault?” 

“ When a woman,” I said, “ gets a newspaper, the first 
thing she does is to separate it into three or four sheets. 
One she spreads on her lap.” 

‘That ’s for warmth,” said Francesca. 

* Another she sits on.” 

“ That’s the City part. She knows it’s there when she 
wants it, but she never does.” 











“A third sheet she crumples up and tucks down into her | 


arm-chair.”’ 
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“That’s the leading articles and the telegrams from 
Tripoli and the Congresses.” 

“ And the fourth she reads.” 

“That ’s the sheet with the short and awful things on it 
—murders and suicides and all that.” 

“Then she tears a little scrap out and puts it carefully 
away in her purse.” 

“ That ’s about a new toilet-soap, or a pattern parlour- 
maid of the highest Church of England principles, a 
clergyman’s family preferred.” 

“ And then she sighs and says the papers are duller than 
ever.” 

“ And so they are,” said Francesca. ‘ What observation 
you have, what pungency, what insight into the frailties of 
female nature! And all the time men are solidly reading 
their papers, and keeping the sheets together, and never 
crumpling anything, and never getting a half-penny-worth 
of amusement out of them. No, ours is the better way. 
Why, I know a man who spends two hours over his news- 
papers every morning and for downright ignorance——” 

“Take care, Francesca,”’ I said. “Happy homes have 
been ruined by less than that.” 

“ Your mistake,” she said, “is pardonable, but I meant 
my Cousin Frank. He’s the most ridiculous sight in the 


world.” 
“T will own he is not intelligent. But I have more to 
say.” 


“And,” said Francesca, “ you’re not going to say it. Go 
on with your letters and give me a chance of reading my 
newspaper.” R. C. L. 








THE VAN BOY. 


He's small for his years but as sharp as a needle, 
Accustomed to traffic before he could craw! ; 

He’s a militant shrimp, and, like most of his breed,’ll 
Lay odds on a dog-fight or street-corner brawl ; 

His cap and his elbows show symptoms of fraying, 
With slippery, clattering hob-nails he’s shod ; 

He clings to his perch where the boxes are swaying, 
The van is his home and the carman his god. 


His brain is alert, his anatomy plastic, 
He has to nip back to his place how he can, 
By dodges and tricks that are slim and gymnastic, 
When left in the lurch by the vanishing van ; 
But he, like the rest of his nimble fraternity, 
Finds smartness and knack as effective as strength, 
And, with only a rope between him and eternity, 
Climbs over the tailboard, outstretched at full length. 


From the streets he has garnered a broad education, 
A censor of fashion, his sarcasms sting ; 
He has his ideas on the fate of the nation, 
But keeps a soft place in his heart for the Kinxq; 
“’E,’s got work to do, an’ ’e don’t do it badly, 
’E can't lay about all the day more’n me; 
"Is job ain’t a soft one; although,” he adds sadly, 
“"E can ’ave a relish each day to 'is tea.” 


His hours are too long and his future precarious, 
Each week he assists with the family rent; 
Domestic appeals to his pocket are various, 
Though biograph shows are his favourite bent; 
His earnings are small but his appetite ’s healthy, 
He’s a robin for pluck when the weather is bad; 
In short—here ’s a word to the wise and the wealthy— 
When tipping the carman, remember the lad. 
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QD 
ee, aE TA SKMEN? YY 
NOW OR NEVER. 


EneuisH Orera. “I DO WISH I COULD THINK THERE WAS A HOME FOR ME HERE.” 


_ {A number of eminent British musicians have pointed out that the present moment is a golden opportunity of establishing 
National Opera on a permanent basis by the purchase of the Kingsway opera-house.] 
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First Excited Householder. ‘‘I REALLY MUST PROTEST. 





Your ABOMINABLE FOWLS HAVE BEEN EATING MY YOUNG SPINACH AGAIN!”’ 


Second Excited Householder. ‘‘ WELL, WHAT OF IT? YOUR CONFOUNDED BEES SUCK ALL THE HONEY FROM MY HOLLYHOCKS, BUT 


I pon’? MAKE A SONG ABOUT IT, DO 1?” 








THE HYPOTHETICAL MOUSE. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie recently wrote a letter to a newspaper 
upon a question relating to his new play at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, in which he said: “ All this must be about 
as interesting to the general public as the appearance of. a 
mouse in Bond Street, but perhaps you will kindly find 
space for it.” The inference is that such an event would 
atford little if any interest to the British public. 

It is difficult to understand how Mr. Barrig, who was a 
journalist himself in days gone by, can hold this opinion 
(writes our Grub Street correspondent). The explanation 
is, perhaps, that he was a journalist in the days before 
journalism was what it is. The story of the invasion of 
Bond Street by a mouse, in competent hands, could be 
made truly a journalistically touching one, placing news of 
war, of Parliament, and of other commonplaces in secondary 
positions. 

Such incidents, of course, never-come my way. But I 
must not be bitter; I have already had the good fortune 
this week to witness a nasty cab accident and to have a 
chat with a released convict who lamed a policeman for 
life; and I must not complain. But to be in Bond Street, 
with my fountain pen and camera, when a mouse appeared— 
that is the kind of good fortune I dream of. If the dream 
came true, I would go and live in the sunshine for a month, 
and reduce my debts with whatever was left of my gains. 

Think of the pathos that might be introduced into a 
faithful description of the adventures among motor wheels 
and horses’ hoofs of what Burns so truly called a “ wee 
beastie’! I would see to it that a duchess’s coachman 
should rein in his prancing steeds in mid-stream to let the 
little creature pass. A royal child sheuld jump down and 





stroke it, and a pet poodle should be righteously run over 
in just reward for trying to capture it. An aged road- 
sweeper, overcome by the memories it aroused of his dear 
old home in a Somerset village, should burst into tears at 
sight of it; a well-known actress should climb on to a 
brewer’s dray and scream with fear of it; a bronzed and 
battered hero, immaculately dressed, should twirl his 
moustache and smile indulgently at it; a ragged and tender- 
hearted newsboy should punch in the nose the youthful 
scion of a noble house for striking at it with his governess’s 
umbrella; and a burly policeman should take the tiny timid 
creature in his huge hand and place it gently within the 
door of the pastrycook’s shop whither it was evidently 
bound. Then the street should resume its everyday aspect 
of busy gaiety, as if nothing had happened; yet out of sight 
there should be many a heart lighter and many an eye 
brighter for the pretty incident. 

Why, it is just the sort of thing that the general public 
wants to happen. As a matter of fact, I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if, when the sunshine is calling very sweetly and the 
duns are desperately thick, I take some pains to provide 
them with it. 








“Tt is pleasant to find that. . such notable cricketers as 
Dr. E. M. Grace, John Jackson, and George Lohmann, have not becn 
neglected by the Editor of the ‘ Dictionary’ [of National Biography]. 
It might have been said as to the last that he was a pioneer in the 
art of breaking both ways.’’—Athenewm. 

You should see Sir Smpney Lee taking wickets for the 
Waterloo Place Wanderers. 





‘‘ England is drifting slowly south-east-ward.”’ ; 
Weather report in ** Glasgow Heraid.”* 
This is simply playing into the hands of Germany. 























MUSICAL NOTES. 


THE immerse success achieved by the 
modernised versions of standard works 
at the recent Birmingham Festival has 
prompted other conductors and com- 
posers to follow the inspiring example of 
the Hanpet-Woop and Bacn-Woop 
partnership. Thus it is reported that 
Mr. Jimmy Gover is busily engaged on 
a revision of Mozart’s Requiem for the 
Drury Lane Pantomime, and those who 
have been fortunate enough to hear 
portions of the score describe it as a 
masterpiece of melodious jocularity. 
The achievement is all the more re- 
markable because Mozart, as is well 
known, had a most uncompromising 
contempt for anything that savoured 
of piffle, tosh or even balderdash. 
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Dahomey, where he gave a recital 
before 1,000 Amazons, the King testified 
his appreciation by hanging a priceless 
boa constrictor round Mr. BAMBERGER’S 
neck, to the consternation of Mrs. Bam- 
BERGER and her father, Sir Pompey 
Boldero, who accompanied his son-in- 
law on the tour. 


In Patagonia, again, the King, or 
Kong as he is called, pressed upon him 
a stuffed giant sloth, the skin of which 
now forms Mrs. BAMBERGER’s fourth- 
best motor-rug. Perhaps the most 
embarrassing of these attentions was 
the honour conferred on the great artist 


native musical critics were handed over 
to him as table delicacies. Another 
difficult situation had to be faced in 








Another interesting 
instance of up-to-date 
hyphen-music which 
will shortly be heard on | 
all the dance bands of 
the metropolis is the 
Sousa-CHuopmn Cake- 
walk, which is nothing 
else but our old friend 
the Funeral March 
purged of its melan- 
choly and invested with 
@ gaiety which must} 
be heard to be believed. | 
The rumour that Mr.} 
Paut RvuBens is en-| 
gaged on the huge! 
task of converting; 
BEETHOVEN’s Lf idelio 
into a comic opera is, | 
however, not well au- 
thenticated, though it 
may prove to be 





Manager. 


an i os 


Assistant. ‘‘ Yr 
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Assistant. ‘‘A GENTLEMAN WANTS TO KNOW IF OUR WOOLLEN VESTS SHRINK.’’ 
‘* ARE THEY TOO BIG FOR HIM?” 
Manager. ‘‘ THEN OF COURSE THEY WILL.”’ 


he 








in the Solomon Islands, when fifty | 
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kangaroo by a single Boy Scout as a 
greater tribute to native artistic ex- 
cellence than the scores of living 
gorillas, ostriches and other formidable 
monsters with which I have been pre- 
sented on my tours round the world? 
The evidence is incontestable, as many 
of them are now safely housed at the 
Zoological Gardens, and in every case 
I was careful to send full details to the 
local press. Any one who cares to 
consult the files of The Lhasa Daily 
Mirror, The Archangel Daily Mail, The 
Patagonian Spectator, or The Hairy 
Aino Gazette will find these incidents 
set forth with a wealth of particularity 
which beggars scepticism. 
“ Loth as I notoriously am,” continues 
Mr. BamperGer, “to obtrude my 
—— personality before the 
Zee public, I feel that I owe 
YT aa it to my wife, to my 
three dear children— 
Beethoven, Siegfried 
and Humperdinck 
Bamberger—and to my 
father-in-law, Sir Pom- 
pey Boldero, F.R.G.S., 
to protest against this 
| humiliating misrepre- 
|sentation.” We agree. 
Mr. BAMBERGER’S in- 
| dignation is natural as 
iwell as _ honourable. 
'The matter is one of 
Imperial significance, 
and we trust that Mr. 
DILLON or some other ; 
patriotic M.P., jealous 
for the reputation of 
Great Britain, will soon 
| bring it up at Question 





intelligent anticipation of what will} Archangel, where the Governor be- 


ultimately take place, since Mr. RuBENS 
has a hereditary interest in the works 
of old masters. 


The rash statement made by a con- 
temporary, that the presentation to 
Madame Mets, at her recent concert 
in the Albert Hall, of a floral tribute in 
the shape of a kangaroo, was an un- 
precedented incident in the annals of 
adulation, has elicited a dignified protest 
from Mr. Max BampBerGer. He points 
out that the assertion is wholly un- 
pardonable in view of the far more 
honorific presentations made to him 
repeatedly during his career as a 
travelling virtuoso. Thus, on the oc- 
casion of his second visit to Lhasa, the 
Datat Lama presented him with a 
magnificent sacred yak, which Mr. 
BAMBERGER trained to play duets with 
him, but which was _ unhappily 


| stowed on Mr. BAMBERGER the remains 
of a mammoth which had recently been 
| dug out of a glacier. Mr. BAMBERGER 
| had to dispose of it rapidly by fire, but 
preserved the skeleton, which he sub- 
|sequently presented to Sir Henry 
| HowortH, in whose back garden it is 
{now a conspicuous ornament. At 


| Krugersdorp Mr. BAMBERGER’s grand 


' pianoforte was hauled from the station 
|to the concert-hall by forty ostriches, 
while at Seattle he was serenaded by a 
band of twenty-five tame seals. 


So far we have contented ourselves 
with a bald summary of Mr. Bam- 
BERGER’S manifesto, but the concluding 
paragraph must be given in his own 
words :—“ Could anything,” he asks, 





“more convincingly expose the incom- 
|petence or the utter lack of all sense 
: Be 

of proportion shown by British musical 


killed by a rhinoceros given him by |critics than this ludicrous attempt to 


the Emperor Menetik. Again 


atjregard the giff of a 


single floral 


time. 





OUR COLONIES. 
TV.—JaMAIca, 

SoMEWHERE in the vicinity of the 
Americas is a string of islands known 
as the West Indies. Owing to an 
oversight, several of these do not belong 
to Britain; but at least we can con- 
gratulate ourselves on possessing the 
most picturesque, the most West Indian 
and the most interesting — Jamaica. 
It is also the most intensely patriotic 
of all the West Indies and very rarely 
rebels. 

Jamaica is noted principally for its 
plagues. There never was such a place 
for plagues. First of all it was rats, 
and the merry rodents increased and 
multiplied at such a rate that the 
prosperity of the country was in serious 
jeopardy. So they imported a few 
cases of snakes, which were guaranteed 
to exterminate rats. The contract was 








fulfilled to the letter; but ina very few 
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years, though there were no rats, there <a 
was a plague of snakes. So they im- 
ported a cargo of mongooses (or 
mongeese), and in a very little while 
there were no snakes, but there was a 
plague of mongeese (or mongooses). 




















So they imported a few dozen cats, and = 
yery soon there were no mongooses (or : == 
mongeese) but there was a plague of = 
cats. So they imported some dogs é = 
but why pursue the subject further? ; 2 
Suffice to say that at present there is LZ Bs 
something of a plague of prosperity, B 
and they are thinking of importing 9 A 
Mr. Lioyp GEORGE, 4/4 Zi 

The inhabitants of Jamaica are very 'Z 
sunburnt for the most part, and lif, A 
habitually dress in bright - coloured M4 LZ 
prints and large straw hats. The ( Y 









ladies wear very short skirts, and the i 
gentlemen carry banjos. With the 
influence of the Southern States of 
America strong upon them, their man- 
ners are of the most courtly, and 
offences against etiquette are practically 
unknown. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the people have 
been at a great disadvantage during the 
past few years, when compared with 
their more fortunate brethren elsewhere, 
Bananas are the staple crop of the 
land; but, as any form of “shop” is 
held to be in the worst of taste, the 
inhabitants are debarred from the 
fascinating amusement of asking each 
other to have one. 

In the Bad Old Days, most of the 
inhabitants of Jamaica were slaves and = 
had to work for nothing. When they ¢ 
were liberated, their former employers 
offered them three or four times as 
much, but they utterly refused to do any 
more toil. They maintained that they 
had seen the dignity of labour, and_| 
that they really did not think very | 
much of it. Thus little work was done, | -— 
and everybody was quite contented. 
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| -* my r : 
| Kind-hearted Gentleman. ‘‘ WHaT’s THE MATTER WITH YOUR HEAD?”’ 


The favourite pastimes in Jamaica} Guttersnipe. ‘‘ FaRvER.”’ Kind-hearted Gentleman. ‘‘ WHERE’s youR FATHER?” 
ave playing the banjo and dancing.| Guttersnipe. ‘‘’Orsprrav.”’ Kind-hearted Gentleman. *‘ AcctpeNt?” 


At night, when the heat of the day is| Guttersnipe. ‘No, Muvver!”’ 
past and the moon am shining, then 
the old buck nigger he comes out and} the island which does not produce; Jamaica was originally discovered by 
serenades his little honey gal. He sits ginger is given over to the cultivation |Conumpus. If it wasn’t, he discovered 
on a very black tree with very green |of the banana and the cocoanut. The}some land quite close to it, so it 
foliage, and thrums away at the old| last-named is so plentiful that at the} amounts to the same thing. But, to 
banjo, while the little honey gal, clad | local fairs plain wooden balls are put | be perfectly candid, we ourselves know 
in a wide-brimmed hat, a short, red-|on the pegs, and you throw cocoanuts| very little about Jamaica. Perhaps 
and-white-striped skirt, and an expan-j|at them. As for the bananas, the fact | you have noticed it. 

sive smile, joins in the chorus and| that they are retailed in the streets of | 
does fancy steps. It is all very charm- | London at three a penny conveys ina) gy Oak Fox Terrier Puppies, Laying 
ing and simple, and on the way home| very striking fashion some idea of their | pens and Bantams.” . 











the buck nigger can always loot | abundance in the land where they wend Advt. in ‘“Liverpool Echo.” 
somebody’s fowl-roost and so combine| grown. Indeed, most of the people “Hearts of oak are our pups, 
business with pleasure. there have their shoes roughed. Hearts of oak are our hens.” 





Jamaica is noted for its ginger. It} The other products of the island are) | uae 
grows in small clear glass bottles, and|sugar and rum, and these are usually | The hon. secretary read the twenty-fifth 
> : . : 5 “ead : tH? : “ | annual report, which was as follows :— 
1s quite expensive. Other countries | grown side by side in order to save as|'paxEINNONP. ‘J 24 —? — 
have tried to cultivate it, but Jamaica | much time as possible. This is the real | Barnes Herald. 
still stands supreme. That portion of | secret why Jamaica is such a happy land. :! They seem to have had a good season. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT HOME RAILS. 

ImaGrneE us, if you can, sitting one on 
each side of the fire, I with my feet on 
the mantelpiece, Margery curled up in 
the blue arm-chair, both of us intent on 
the morning paper. To me, by good 
chance, has fallen the sporting page; 
to Margery the foreign, political and 
financial intelligence of the day. 

“What,” said Margery, ‘does it 
mean when it says——” She stopped 
and spelt it over to herself again. 

I put down my piece of the paper and 
prepared to explain. The desire for 
knowledge in the young cannot be too 
strongly encouraged, and I have always 
flattered myself that I can explain in 
perfectly simple language anything 
which a child wants to know. For 
instance, I once told Margery what 
“ Miniature Rifle Shooting” meant; it 
was a head-line which she had come 
across in her paper. The explanation 
took some time, owing to Margery’s pre- 
conceived idea that a bird entered into 
it somewhere; several times, when I 
thought the lesson was over, she said, 
“ Well, what about the bird?” But 1 
think I made it plain to her in the end, 
though maybe she has forgotten about 
it now. 


“What,” said Margery, “does it 
mean when it says ‘Home Rails 
Firm’?” 

I took up my paper again. The 


Springboks, I was glad to see, were 
rapidly developing into a first-class 
team, and—— 

“*Home Rails Firm,’” 
Margery, and looked up at me. 

My mind worked rapidly, as it always 
does in a crisis. 

“What did you say?” 
surprise. 

“ What 
mean?” 

“Where does it say that?” I went 
on, still thinking at lightning speed. 

“There. It said it yesterday too.” 

“Ah, yes.” I made up my mind. 
“ Well, that,” I said—“I think that is 
something you must ask your father.” 

“T did ask him yesterday.” 

“ Well, then——” 

“ He told me to ask Mummy.” 

Coward! . 

“You can be sure,” I said firmly, 
“that what Mummy told you would be 
right,” and I returned to my paper. 

“Mummy told me to wait till you 
came.” 

Really, these parents! The way they 
shirk their responsibilities nowadays is 
disgusting. 

“* Home Rails Firm,’ ” said Margery, 
and settled herself to listen. 

It is good that children should be 


repeated 


I asked in 


does ‘Home Rails Firm’ 





encouraged to take an interest in the 
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affairs of the day, but I do think that a 
little girl might be taught by its father 
(or if more convenient, mother) which 
part of a newspaper to read. Had 
Margery asked me the difference 
between a Springbok and a Sanjak, 
had she demanded an explanation of 
“ultimatum” or “guillotine,” I could 
have done something with it; but to let 
w child of six fill her head with ideas as 
to the firmness or otherwise of Home 
Rails is hardly nice. However, an 
explanation had to be given. 

“ Well, it’s like this, Margery,” I said 
at last. ‘ Supposing—well, you see, 
supposing—that is to say, if I ” and 
then I stopped. I had a sort of feeling 
—intuition, they call it—that I was 
beginning in the wrong way. 

“Go on,” said Margery. 

“Perhaps I had better put it this 
way. Supposing you were to Well, 
we'd better begin further back than 
that. You know what No, I don’t 
suppose you do know that. Well, if I 
—that is tosay, whenaman—youknow, 
it’s rather difficult to explain this, 
Margery.” 

“ Are you explaining it now ?” 

“T’m just going to begin.” 

“Thank you, uncle.” 

I lit my pipe slowly, while I con- 
sidered again how best to approach the 
matter. 

“* Home Rails Firm,’” said Margery. 
“Tsn’t it a funny thing to say?” 











It was. It was a very silly thing to 
say. Whoever said it first might have 


known what it would lead to. 

“Perhaps I can explain it best like 
this, Margery,” I said, beginning on a 
new tack. “I suppose you know what 
‘firm’ means?” 

“ What does it mean?” 

“ Ah, well, if you don’t know that,” 
I said, rather pleased, “ perhaps I had 
better explain that first. ‘Firm’ 
means that—that is to say, you call a 
thing firm if it—well, if it doesn’t— 
that is to say, a thing is firm if it can’t 
move.” 

“ Like a house.” 

“Well, something like that. This 
chair, for instance,” and I put my hand 
on her chair, “is firm because you can’t 
shake it. You see, it’s quite—— Hallo, 
what’s that?” 

“Oh, you bad uncle, you’ve knocked 
the castor off again,” cried Margery, 
greatly excited at the incident. 

“This is too much,” I said bitterly. 
“ Even the furniture is against me.” 

“Go on explaining,” said Margery, 
rocking herself in the now wobbly chair. 

I decided to leave “firm.” It is not 
an easy word to explain at the best of 
times, and when everything you touch 
goes and breaks itself it becomes 








perfectly impossible. 
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“Well, so much for that,” I said. 
“And now we come to ‘rails.’ You 
know what rails are?” 

“ Like I’ve got in the nursery ?” 

This was splendid. I had forgotten 
these for the moment. 

“ Exactly. The rails your train goes 
on. Well then, ‘Home Rails’ would 
be rails at home.” 

“ Well, I’ve got them at home,” said 
Margery in surprise. “I couldn't have 
them anywhere else.” 

* Quite so. Then ‘ Home Rails Firm’ 
would mean that—er—home rails were 
—er—firm.” 

“But mine aren't, because they 
wobble. You know they do.” 

“ Yes, but 

“Well, why do they say ‘Home 
Rails Firm’ when they mean ‘Home 
Rails Wobble’? ” 

“Ah, that’s just it. The point is 
that when they say ‘Home Rails 
Firm,’ they don’t mean that the rails 
themselves are firm. In fact, they 
don’t mean at all what you think they 
mean. They mean something quite 
different.”* 

“ What do they mean ?” 

“T am just going to explain,” I said 


stiffly. 


” 





“Or perhaps I had better put it this 
way,” I said ten minutes later. “ Sup- 





posing—— Oh, Margery, it ¢s difficult 
to explain.” 

“1 must know,” said Margery. 

“Why do you want to know so 
badly ?” 

“T want to know a million million 
times more than anything else in the 
whole world.” 

“Why?” 

“So as I can tell Angela,” said 
Margery. 

I plunged into my explanation again. 
Angela is three, and I can quite see 
how important it is that she should be 
sound on the question. A. A. M. 





RECOLLECTIONS. 


I Knew very well that I had never 
seen him before. I am rather given to 
boasting that I never forget a face, and 
if I had only had enough faith to hold 
on to that I should have been all right. 
But when he came up to the motor 
which was to convey us hoth from the 
station to my uncle’s house some twelve 
miles distant, I could see at once that 
he was bent upon recognising me. I 
had been on the point of formally 
introducing myself, according to a use- 
ful Teutonic custom that I learned as 
a student at Bonn, but he instantly 
swept all that aside, grasped my hand, 
and told me not to “ pull his leg ’’—an 
expression, by the way, that I strongly 
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object to. “ You needn't think I have the referee thought it safer to get into! had not been present), and we laughed 


forgotten you, Davidson,” he remarked 

cheerily. Well, he had got my name 

_ all right, and when he went on to ask 
if I remembered him, of course I said I 

| did. One always does say tliat, if one 
has any pluck. 

He did most of the talking and he 
gave me a clue right away—at least so 
{ thought. He said he had at last 

| made up his mind to give up playing 


| for the old team at the end of the| 


season, (Playing what? For what 
team?) I soon got on to that, and it 
fitted in all right, for I too used to play 
Rugby for Blackheath. Naturally he 
went on to enlarge upon this common 
topic. Did I remember the match 
against the London Scottish when 
Waterhouse was hurt in the first five 
minutes and Hopkins had to play half? 
No, I didn’t remember anything at all 
about it, and furthermore—though I 
didn’t tell him so—I didn’t remember 
either Waterhouse or Hopkins. He 
went on in the same strain. I was 
asked in turn to recall occasions when 
(against Oxford) the ground was as 
hard as a brick, and (against Cardiff) 
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Horse Dealer (who has in vain produced nearly all his stock-in-trade). ‘*Taxu 'Im Awa¥, JACK, AND RUN IN AND TELL THE MIssus 
u ’ 7 ” i ‘ 
TO PUT THE KETTLE ON; THE GENT DON’T WANT AN ’OSS, ’E WANTS A CUP 0’ TEA. 











his cab on the inside of the touchline.' heartily over the incident of the lost 
I had not the faintest recollection of luggage, when the team visited Dublin 
either incident. I began indeed to sus-| University—which it had never done 
pect that he was “ pulling my leg,” to’ in my day. 
use his own unpleasant expression. But, ‘All the same,” he concluded with 
he seemed quite genuine and he was un- ,enthusiasm, “the Dublin match was 
doubtedly cordial. There was no end far and away the best game we had 
to his reminiscences. ‘“ Youremember last year, don’t you think so?” 
a chap who used to play back for us| Last year! That pulled me up pretty 
—Balfour?” Well, I really could short, for I had not played for Black- 
not go on any longer meeting his| heath since 1906. And then I saw it. 
friendly advances with a stony negative. |The fellow had mistaken me for my 
I was becoming a positive wet blanket. | brother Colin! There was an awkward 
Conversation would soon have been pause, for I began to reflect that I had 
impossible. So at last I said, Yes, I did | got pretty deep in, and as we were to 
remember. One always does come to| spend the week-end in the same house 
that if one has any sense of decency. lthere was no possibility of avoiding 
After that we got on swimmingly. | awkward explanations, And after all, 
Perhaps I threw myself into the thing| how was I to blame? It was he that 
with a little too much gusto, but I felt | was short-sighted; it was he that had 
that I had arrears to make up. Not} jumped at conclusions; it was he that 
only did I remember Balfour, but I|had insisted on talking nothing but 
had dined with him not long ago and | footer shop; and, besides that, | have 
he had told me that he was just sailing} never been able to see the slightest 
for Valparaiso. Then I recalled with | resemblance between Colin and myself, 
him every detail of the remarkable| though Colin likes to believe there is. 
dinner that had followed the Leicester | Anyhow, I must take the bull by the 
match (at which, I need hardly say, I! horns. 




















FOOL, IN SPITE OF HIS CLEVERNESS.”’ 

“Do you know,” I remarked plea- 
santly, “you have been mistaking me 
for my brother? It’s some years since 
I played footer.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “I did mistake 
you for your brother—just at first.” 

“ How do you mean—just at first?” 

* Well,” he said, smiling in rather 
an objectionable way, I thought, “ by 
the time I had tumbled to it you 
seemed to be getting so keen on my 
little reminiscences that I thought it 
wouid be a pity to spoil a good thing. 
I have never been in Leicester or Dublin 
in my life!” 
I have made up my mind to take an 
early opportunity of telling Colin what 
I think of his friends. 





**Enver Bey is Turkey’s greatest military 
leander.’’—Evening News. 
If retreat becomes necessary, he will 
be able to lead the Turkish troops 
across the Hellespont. 


—— 


“Of the Roman remains found the most 
imposing was the 80-foot wide staircase .. . 
where was also found the huge marble trunk of 
a Russian statue, lying headless and without 
arm or limbs, which was in all probability 
that of Caesar.’’—Statesman. 


It certainly looked exactly like Carsar. 





‘*T’VE JUST BEEN INTRODUCED TO PrRoFEsson SMYTHE; 
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SUCH A CHARMING MAN TO 


A POLITE PROTEST. 
(Dedicated respectfully to the owner 
of the animal next door.) } 
Dear Sir, when several weeks ago 
The perfect orb in heaven was hung | 
Of Dian wandering to and fro 
Thessalian woods among, | 
When fast by many a forest glade 
The hunt was up, and hounds obeyed 
The horn-blast of the buskined maid, 
I did not weep when your decayed | 
Old rag-bag too gave tongue. 


I flung my window casement wide : 
O’er flood and fen, o’er field and bog | 
I seemed to see the huntress stride, 
Her silvery rout agog, 
Through beech and fir and pine- 
wood stem, 
And though the time was 2 a.m. 
I listed powerless to condemn 
A beast howe’er so slightly rem- 
Iniscent of a dog. 


“ Poor chap,” I thought, “ it well may be | 
Some shadowy vision stirs within, | 
Some memory of the uplands free 
And copses loud with din, 
Of sires who from some moated 


grange 
Would sally forth the woods to 
range: 





TALK TO. H&E DOESN'T MAKE ONE FEEL A 


‘* AH, MY DEAR, BUT THAT’S BECAUSE OF HIS CLEVERNESS.”’ 


He quests: there is a longing 
strange 
Enkindled underneath the mange 
That pies his odorous skin. 


| Some strain perhaps of many strains 


That bids him bay the virgin moon, 
Some atavistic dream remains, 
He will be silent soon: 
His ardour is a sign of grace, 
I will not mash that upturned face 
So filled with fever for the chase.” 
These thoughts induced me to re- 
place 
The bootjack in my shoon. 
Since then, through many midnights 
wrapped 
In darkness, when the Queen was dim, 
Your mouldy hybrid still has yapped, 
It makes no odds to him. 
It does tome. Iam a bard, 
And so I send this little card 
To say your Ponto will be marred 
By something heavy, thrown quite 
hard, 
Unless you change his whim. 
Evoer. 





‘*The adornment of the many widows, par- 
ticularly those on the north side of the church, 
was very beautiful and pleasing.’’—Hants News. 
However, we did not come to church 
for this. 
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ED THEY FAIL. 


UNIT 


DISCOURAGED THE CHINESE 


WE FORBADE WAR IN THE 


“WE 


THE Powers. 
BALKANS. NOW, HOW SHALL WE ASSERT OURSELVES NEXT?” 


LOAN ; 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FkoM THE Diary oF Tony, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, Oct. 7. 
—There’s no getting round LAURENCE 
GINNELL, Member for North West- 
meath. If he never read another paper 
to the listening Senate he would live in 
Parliamentary history by reason of the 
manceuvre whereby he dominated the 
present House even before it was fully 
equipped by election of Speaker. Mr. 
LowTHER haying been nominated to 
the Chair, the motion seconded amid 
acclaim, up gat GINNELL with volumin- 
ous notes in hand. Proceeded to read 
denunciation of proposed Speaker in- 
asmuch as during previous parliaments 
he had, in spite of all temptation, never 
once caught his (GINNELL’s) eye. 

Crowded House aghast. Assembled 
to do honour to one of the select among 
Speakers of modern times, here was a 
Member making personal attack upon 
him. Worst of it was GINNELL was 
master of the situation. There being 
no mace on the Table, no Speaker in the 
Chair, no Deputy appointed, authority 
to check unruly Members was non- 
existent. On this the wily G. had 
counted, and fully enjoyed fruition of 
his foresight. Since the autumn nights 
when he used to defend cattle-driving, 
to the detriment of grazing farmers in 
the Irish Midlands and the despair of 
Cu1iEF SEcRETARY, had never had such 
a good time. 

Little heard of him since. To-day, 
House re-assembling after brief recess, 
he suddenly, unexpectedly, comes to 
the fore. A sort of Parliamentary 


cumstances seemed to presage 
his final discomfiture, he is dis- 
covered quietly, doggedly 
dominant. 

Only nineteen questions on 
paper and GINNELL not num- 


bered in the list. CHARLES 
Batuurst well to the front 


with four. Hopelessly beaten 
by the Map Harter, who has 
five, representing more than 
25 per cent. of the curiosity of 
assembled House. Actually his 
several interrogations, 
subdivided under general head- 
ings, number thirteen. House 
with quickened interest observes 
that during Recess he has pene- 
trated a new district, assumed 
championship of fresh client. 
Particulars set forth in inquiry 
addressed to the languid Lutv, 
desiring to know “ whether he 
has received a petition from 
Ifawibe, the onion or head chief 
of Ibon, in Southern Nigeria ; 
whether any answer has been 
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returned; and whether Ifawibe will be 
restored to his seat of authority at 
Ibon.” 

(Beg pardon. On looking again at 
the question find that, led astray by 
familiar associations, misread a word. 





*¢ To the fore again.”’ 


(Mr. LavreNcE GINNELL.) 


“ Onibon” the 
“ onion.”’) 
Questions on paper disposed of, there 
arose from quarter where Irish Members 
| dwell together in unity a tall figure up- 
| lifting countenance of funereal gravity. 
| In right hand it held sheaf of manu- 
| script. As he proceeded to read from this, 


is head chief, net 








— 


Tur Map HatrerR DURING RECESS DISCOVERS THE ONION 
or Ison IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA. 





on 


Brer Rabbit, at a moment when cir-| House recognised GINNELL, wanting to! 


2 
a lor nc ane Qn 
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know about precautionary measures 
taken by Board of Agriculture in view 
of foot and mouth disease in Ireland. 
This and batch of Supplementary 
Questions answered by Runciman, a 
happy thought struck GInNELL. 

* Will the House allow me,” he said, 
“to ask the right honourable gentleman 
a question I have asked him already ?” 

No: the House drew the line at this 


indulgence, and Member for North 
Westmeath slowly subsided. 
Other business interposed. GINNELL 


forgotten, when familiar voice was 
heard from below Gangway, and lo! 
there he was again with another short 
paper, this time read for the benefit of 
St. AuaustTinE Brrrett, “to whom,” 
he remarked, “I have given private 
notice of the question.” 

Here the wiliness of Westmeath 
comes in. Ordinary Member desirous 
of cross-examining a Minister hands 
text of question to Clerk at Table. In 
due course it is printed. But it may 
not be read aloud. Is referred to simply 
by its number on the paper. That 
would not suit Mr. Grxnexu’s book, 
By giving private notice one is privil- 
eged to read aloud every syllable of his 
question. This L. G.remorselessly did. 
Proceeding lengthened by difficulties 
with manuscript, its apparent illegibility 
requiring him once or twice to hark 
! back to beginning of a sentence. 
| Business done.—Both Houses _re- 
‘assemble after Autumn Recess. The 
|Lords having no business on hand 
adjourn in five minutes. The Commons 
discuss at length Lord Mersey’s report 
Titanic disaster. 
Tuesday.—Remarkable how warlike 
spirit suddenly developed by 
GENERAL Carson, K.C., has 
caught alight in Opposition 
camp, and at unexpected mo- 
ments flames along the trenches. 
Inspiration more particularly 
feli among the younger men. 
This afternoon, Lord Ropert 
Crcin, who, like the great Chief- 
tain, by profession affects the 
Bar, came to the front and, as- 
suming command, rallied forces 
for smart attack on Government. 

There stood on paper in name 
of Premier a familiar formal 
Resolution affecting course of 








business. It proposed to give 
precedence to Government 


measures to-morrow and Friday, 
a second clause suspending 
eleven o’clock rule to-day and 
to-morrow whilst Scotch Tem- 
perance Bill is in hand. Lord 
Rogwert objected to this con- 
junction of mandates. Insisted 
that questions should be put 
separately. 
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Noble Lord has not fully attained 
the martial air natural to his learned 
friend the Chieftain. But he was smart 
and soldierly. Opposition quickly caught 
on. An iniquitous Government, anxious 
to save public time, had lumped two 
proposals together in order to dispose 
of them by one division. If they were 
submitted as one Resolution delay in 
approaching business would be halved. 
SPEAKER consenting to make two bites 
at the cherry, House divided, with re- 
sult that Ministerial majority was run 
up to 149. 

This rather a damper; but at least 
there would be two more divisions. 
Bansury having, so to speak, tasted 
blood, wanted “some more in a moog.” 
Moved amendment restricting suspen- 
sion of eleven-o’clock rule to to-day’s 
sitting. This insisted upon would raise 
number of divisions to three. Lioyp 
GEORGE, in charge cf affairs in tempo- 
rary absence of Premier, did a little 
sum in mental arithmetic. If he re- 
sisted Banpury’s amendment there 
would be a division involving loss of 
quarter-of-an-hour. If he accepted it it 
would be necessary to-morrow to move 
a resolution suspending the rule. There 
would, of course, then be a division. 
But if he now proved obduraie a division 
was inevitable. Thus the balance was 
struck. Accordingly when Bansury, 
after impassioned appeal, resumed his 
seat, CHANCELLOR, protesting himself 
convineed, accepted amendment. 
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House roared with laughter at sight 
of Banxpvry’s look of amazement 
and disgust this concession. 
Thought he was opening a spicy 
debate that might last an hour 
and make an extra division. And 
here he was getting all he’d asked 
for, patted on the back, told to be a 
good boy and go away and play in 
the next street. 

Small matters these, perhaps 
hard of understanding by people 
who suppose Parliament is a place 
in which to do business. But boys 
will be boys, especially in the House 
of Commons. 

Business done.—Having tyrifled 
away three-quarters-of-an-hour at 
opening, sat up late with Seotch 
Temperance Bill. 

Thursday—Benches crowded in 
response to Whip for division on 
Closure resolutions affecting Home 
Rule Bill. Rumour current that 
there would be rows. General 
Carson, K.C., entering from behind 
SpEAKER’s Chair, whilst Questions were | 
going forward, was eagerly scanned. 
Had he brought with him his historical | 
blackthorn? As far as could be seen he 
had not. Nervous Members breathed 
again. 


at 


The CuANCELLOR and Sir Freperick Banpury. 


— le 
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The happy omen justified through | MAGDALEN MATTERS. 
progress of sitting. Premier moved! - 
closure resolution in one of those brief | (From our Oxford [Street] 
argumentative speeches which act as/ Correspondent.) 
Oxrorp is naturally interested in the 
coming of a British Prince who last 
week wrote his name in the college 


+. 
tat 


}books. Those who only know Oxford 
lfrom seeing Charley’s Aunt will 


searcely realize the difficulties of the 
Prince's advisers in determining just 
jhow far he may enter into University 
ilife. The Prince will be treated as 
an ordinary commoner, like all other 
undergraduates except exhibitioners and 
demies. (The demies, it is stated, wiil 
be kept strictly in the background 
during the Prince’s stay, as it is not 
considered advisable that he should 
;make acquaintance with the demies’ 
jmonde). The difficult question of 
'soecer,” as the Oxford breakfast is 
| called (from the faet that slippers being 
the rule there is a liberal display of 
fancy socks), has been solved in this | 
|way. The Prince will not invite men | 
to “soccer” in his own rooms, but wiil 
| meet them at “ battels” in the ordinary 
;way. If he plays billiards in a public | 
room before one or ten and is caughit | 
‘in the act by the “scout” (a sort of 
University detective) he will have to go 
to “ bedder”’ early for a week, just like | 
every other Magdalen man. A good | 














SMART AND SOLDIERLY. 
(Lord Roserr CEcIt.) 

jets of cold water shot into a steam | 
boiler. Bonar Law had wound him- | 
self up to pitch likely to satisfy Captain | 
Craic and Mr. Moore, but fell short of | deal of nonsense has been written to 
measure of success achieved at Blen- | the effect that the Privce will not be 
heim. Some bickering across Table|allowed to indulge in the ordinary 
between the Winsome WiysTon and the! college sports. As a matter of fact he 
will take up just such sports as 
he pleases, and, though perhaps 
rather light for a helmsman, ||} 
should not be surprised to se2 him 
sculling in the college “ Ruggers,” 
as the Lent races are called. The 
PRINCE will, of course, have a per- 
fectly free hand as regards the clubs 
he will join. Oxford naturally 
abounds in clubs, from the ephem- 
eral societies like “‘ Mesopotamia” 
(that “ blessed word,’’as Dr. JowEett 
called it) to those of world-wide 
fame, like “The Torpids,” which 
is famous for its high livers and 
deep thinkers. Just at first, no 
doubt, Oxford slang and expres- 
sions will sound strangely on the 
royal ears. He will wonder, we 
are sure, why Trinity men are 
called “Sons of Belial” ; “ Jaggers,” 
signifying Merton College, will 
puzzle him till he learns that a fa- 
mou: boy-messenger of that name 
war-worn GENERAL came to nought.}was once “ gated” in_ first - class 
As early as eleven o’clock division | honours (both ways) in his first term. 
called. \** Wuggins ” will strike him as a strange 
Business done.—Closure resolution} name for Oriel till he learns that the 
carried by majority of ninety-one in ajpious founder of the college bore that 
House of five hundred and fifty-five! appellation. He will learn to call his 
Memte:s. ‘tutor a “proggins,” the University 





‘* Be a good boy.” 
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Fare. ‘‘HAvVE YoU CHANGE 


sermon a “lekker,” and will no doubt 
soon make his first acquaintance with 
the famous Magdalen tipple known as 
“brunch”—a fascinating mixture of 
beer and punch (hence the name) served 
nightly in the Great Hall, which is lit 
by candles in the famous “sconces,” 
to which each undergraduate has to 
contribute. 

Every effort will be made to render 
the stay of the Prince at Oxford a 
pleasant one. 

Wherever he goes he will be weleomed 
and acclaimed with the good old 
"Varsity (University) ery of Viva! 
Viva!! Voce!!! 








THE DIARY OF A DISCIPLE. 

Monday.—Made the great resolve. 
Henceforth I devote my life to Cubism. 
I am not certain yet exactly what 
this involves, but feel sure it is all 
right, as the motto is: “Quite on the 
square.” 

Tuesday.—Bought a T-square and 
practised the art of real landscape. Not 
very successful with this, so tried some 
subject pictures. At last have got going 
on a small canvas that looks like being 
successful. Think I shall call it “A 
Tunnel coming out of a Train.” Shall 
get to work again early to-morrow. 
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DRIVER?’”’ 


Cabby. ‘‘ CHANGE FOR ’ARF-A-SOV.!’’ (Confidentially) ‘‘ Nor IF YER WAS TO TAKE THE BLOOMIN’ LOT OF US, LIDY, HAS WE STAND.” 


Had cube sugar in my tea to-night— | accomplish—I have shown both ends of 
every little helps. | the tunnel as well as the front of the 
Wednesday—Am getting on well.| engine and back of the guard’s van. 
The eye of the engine-driver is, of course,|_Satwrday—The magnum opus is 
the predominant feature and is placed| finished. Across the top of the picture 
three millimetres North-east by East, | in block letters I have inscribed, “Travel 
measuring from the centre of the canvas; | by Underground,” and the effect is 
this seems just the right position. Am|marvellous. My doctor has just looked 
not certain yet whether I shall put in |in—can’t imagine why; I didn’t send 
the rest of the engine-driver—safest to|for him—and the idiot says I must 
leave him out, perhaps. Wish I knew | stop all work and go to Brighton for a 
what Matisse would do in such circum-| month. What nonsense! I am just 
stances. | getting into my stride and have thought 

Thursday.—I have worked a herring- | Ut @ magnificent conception—a picture 
bone pattern into the left-hand lower | that will make Pasto Picasso green with 
corner of the picture, which is full of | €VY- I shall call it “The Cubicle.” .. . 
meaning, and [ feel sure I shall dis-| [The Diary ends abruptly at this point. ] 
cover what it does mean later on. Am | 
only a humble disciple and must rest | 
content with the amount I have already | 
accomplished. I had to pass through | 
Oxford Circus this morning, and I never | 
noticed before what a horrible spot it| 
is—nearly round! I felt quite ill, so) 
hurried on to Cavendish Square, and | 
felt better. 











‘GRAND OPERA HOUSE 
ON SATURDAY 
HAN PING CHIEN 
Witt KEEP THE AUDIENCE SPELL-BOUND 
BY BREAKING A 40 LBs. STONE 
on HEAD. 


None should miss this unique opportunity as 
bigs: me the performance is not likely to be 
Friday.—Find I need a new hat. Is repeated.” 
it possible to get a square bowler? Must | Advt. in ‘* Statesman.’” 
try to induce my hatter to make me| We are not surprised to read in another 
one. The picture is nearly complete, | part of this paper that “a benefit per- 
and after days of work I have done | formance will be given in aid of Han 
what at first I dared not hope to! Ping Chien on Monday.” 
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THE MODERN PLAY. 
More EspPectALty AS PUBLISHED. 
(Some extracts from an old friend, as 

it might appear if written to-day 

and issued in volume form by 

Messrs, SiMGWICK AND JACKSON.) 

Box anp Cox. 

The scene represents a bed-sitting-room 
in a lodging-house of the lower 
middle-class. The furniture and 
appointments are frankly hideous, 
but utilitarian—or would be, in an 
undamaged condition. There is 
one door, which, when opened, dis- 
closes the head of a somewhat dingy 
staircase. Though it is a summer 
morning there is not too much light. 
The window (which has not been 
cleaned for weeks) permits only a 
partial view of the upper floors and 
chimney -pots of a rcw of drab 
houses, forming the opposite side of 
amean street. A typical Battersea 
or Bermondsey vista. At present, 
however, even this cannot be observed, 
as the window is in the fourth wall, 
and therefore out of sight of the 
audience. 

When the curtain rises, Mrs. Bouncer, 
a careworn and worried woman-of 
forty-five, but looking older from 
want of albumen, is clearing away 
the breakfast things. 

Mrs. Bouncer. Anything further you 

require, Mr. Cox? 

Cox (rouses himself as from a reverie). 
Thank you. Nothing. Nothing. 

[Now that he has turned from the fire, 
before which he has been sitting 
lost in thought, you see Henry Cox 
more clearly. A sparse, middle- 
aged, and prematurely grizzled 
man. <A hatter, with all a hatter’s 
emotionalism and characteristic 
lack of balance kept in check by 
circumstances. He has the sallow, 
brooding face of a man who will 
never grow up, because he has never 
been wholly young. Something of 
a misogynist too, though this fact 
as not as yet fully apparent ; his 
manner, for example, towards Mrs. 
Bouncer gives no clue toit. Con- 
tinuing, he says: 

Nothing. Except, of course, the bolster, 
and the chimney smoking. And the 
man—— 

Mrs. B. (quickly). The man? 

Cox. On the stairs. But I’m not un- 
reasonable. There are always men 

kHe rouses himself again and goes 
out. 

Mrs. B. (looks after him a moment, 
then speaks as though to herself. N.B.— 
This means precisely the same thing as 
Sol., but sounds modern). Gone! If he 
orly knew how I-am getting double 
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| rent for my room. Well, well. One 
imust live. (This is her invariable 
| formula, to excuse—to herself —any 
special one of the thousand petty mean- 
inesses of which her daily life is made 
up). Goodness knows it ’s hard enough 
in these times. 

Box (outside). Mind your own busi- 
ness, Sir. 

[He comes in quickly. George Box is 

a printer, which means nowadays 
a Socialist. He is a larger, more 
assertiveman than his fellow-lodger. 
One feels instinctively that in a 
higher social sphere he would spend 
his autumns in Northern Italy and 
contribute to The Saturday West- 
minster. As itis, he goes to Margate, 
and considers Mr. CHESTERTON 
well-meaning but obscure. Gener- 
ally easy-tempered, he is capable of 
outbursts of passion. At present 
he is very angry indeed. Notr.— 
The actor may find all this, es- 
pecially the CHESTERTON part, a 
little difficult to express by make-up 
alone ; but it can be done. 

Mrs. B. Dear me, Mr. Box, I declare 
you ‘re quite pale in the face. 
| Box. What colour would you have a 
man be who has been setting up long 
leaders all night? Leaders! But go 
|away, Mrs. Bouncer. 

[She goes away. Box retires to pre- 
pare his breakfast. Afier a moment 
the door opens, and Cox comes in 
quickly. 

Cox (to himself). A holiday! My 
venerable employer (he pronounces the 
\word quietly; though acutely class- 
‘conscious he is as yet without a trace 
| of Syndicalism) has given me a holiday ! 

[Etc., Etc. In the midst of his 
reflections, Box re-enters, and they 
meet. Mrs. Bouncer, being sum- 
moned, confesses her duplicity. “ One 
must live!” she says, and, as 
neither of her victims is familiar 
with French, she is allowed to 
depart unanswered. The two then 
settle down to discuss the situation, 
which they do at considerable 
length. 

Cox (half-an-hour later). But surely 
all this talk of Penelope Ann! If it 
should be the same. What a coinci- 
| dence. 

Box. Coincidences in modern plays 
are the expected that never happens. 

(Struck, as possibly the audience will 
be also, by the fact that this remark 
is singularly unlike the usual tone 
of Box, Cox glances at him sharply 
to be certain he is not being “ got 
at.” The other, however, is entirely 
serious. 

Cox. It is the same. Shall we (with 

a sudden flash of the hatter) fight for 
| her? Whoever loses, marries. 




















Box. I suppose so. (They summon 
Mrs. Bouncer.) Pistols for two. 

Mrs. B. Yes, Sir. 

Cox. Is the little back second-floor 
room ready ? 

Mrs. B. (hesitates, then brazenly), I 
was coming to tell you, gentlemen, 
that I made a mistake. The little back 
second-floor room is already let to a 
couple of the name of Knox. 

Box. Knox? 

Mrs. B. Yes, Sir. Penelope Ann is 
the lady’s name. Wasa Mrs. Wiggins. 
One must live, gentlemen. (She means 
by this that the Knoxes have offered 
her a higher rent than she would obtain 


from either of the others, who moreover 


have already paid in advance.) 

Cox. She is coming to live here ? 

Mrs. B. Yes. [She goes out. 

Box. We shall be here too. Both of 
us. We shall be meeting her constantly. 

Cox. We shall have to. 

Box. We shall hate each other, worse 
and worse. But there will be no escape. 
Never. 

Cor. No, there will be no escape. 
Except——-_ (He breaks off. or a 
moment there is @ gleam in his face 
almost of insanity, the beginning per- 
haps of what years of boredom may 
develop.) 

Box. No. 

Cox. Yes. (He has fallen into apathy 
again.) And this is my holiday! 

Box. Yes. (Very slowly he turns his 
head and looks at the other. Their 
eyes meet. Each at that moment is 
realizing the full horror of what lies 
before them. He does not speak again, 
because there is, after all, nothing to 
say. And on the picture of them sitting 
thus the curtain falls.) 

Tue Env. (Except for America.) 





A HOMELY HERO. 


Ir was not on the tented field, 
Where fierce the flag of battle flew, 

That, scorning all demands to yield, 
Darling, I proved my love for you 
Both staunch and true. 


Nor at some manly outdoor game 
My stand did I proceed to take, 
Crying (in honour of your name), 
“ Behold the duck’s-egg that I break 
For Maisie’s sake.” 


No! ’Twas at supper yesternight 
My heart continued unafraid 

When told that there for my delight 
A pie would shortly be displayed 
That you had made. 


For love of you, dear, I ignored 

The pangs I knew Fate had in store; 
Alone of those around the board, 

Like little Oliver of yore, 

I asked for more. 
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HOW THEY BEGAN. 


A new series of autobiographical 
sketches, to be called “‘ How 1 Began,” 
is to run through T.P.’s Weekly. An 
intelligent anticipation of certain of the 
contributions follows :— 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 


But surely I have tokd you all this 
before? Yes? Then here goes. [He 
tells it again.] 

Mr. GrEorGE GRAVES. 

I cannot remember any time when I 
was not an old man with a voice like 
Dan Leno. Even as a baby I would 
place one hand over my eyes, lean 
| against some one or something with 
| the other, and make the nursery rock 
| with laughter. It was horrible, hor- 
rible, in one so young; but I did it. 





Mr. J. S. SarGent, R.A. 

I don’t usually talk much about 
| myself, but who can resist T.P.? Even 
|as a mere child I had a passion to 
| paint portraits. My first brush was 
| made of hair cut from a favourite 
puppy’s tail, my first paint was black- 
ing and cochineal, and my first sitter 
was SHEM from the nursery Noah’s ark. 


Mr. G. K. CuHesterton, 

Your request that I should tell you 
“how I began” is one of the most 
enormously perplexing and paralysing 
that I ever received. For it puts in 
the past tense an operation which is 
still in the present. It is like asking a 
man who has not yet eaten his first 
morsel of hors d’wuvre, how he had 
liked his dinner; or asking a traveller 
just alighting at Calais from Dover for 
| the first time, how he had enjoyed his 
trip in France: for I consider my be- 
ginning as much in front of me as 








= 





—hepper/ oh -- 
—- _ ‘ 
Country Customer (who has been dining sumptuously 


astounded waiter). ‘‘ WAITER, IF IT’S NOT AGAINST RULES, I’D LIKE TO COME BACK AND 
DO MY OTHER FORTY MINUTES AT SUPPER-TIME.”’ 


for one hour and fifty minutes, to 








behind me. To tell you how I began 
would be to write the whole history of 
my life, day by day and minute ly 
minute, down to this very moment. 
I hold that I shall be beginning to the 
end. 


letting you know how I chanced upon 
|my present profession. I once let my 
house furnished and had an inventory 
of it made out. Glancing at the in- 
ventory, I exclaimed, ‘“* What an excel- 
lent ground plan for a novel!” and 
Mr. Harry Varpon.  shenlahienee ver it. 

For some years I played no golf at| , 
all, certainly for three years. But! Sir Henry Woop. 
although I did not play I thought! Strange to say, I was unconscious of 
about the game, and from my nurse’s any musical talent until I won a good 
arms and from the perambulator studied | conduct prize at my preparatory school, 
the frequenters of the Jersey links until | and immediately realised that I was 
I knew more of their form than they | destined to be a good conductor. 
themselves did. Then, when the time Mr. C. K. Suorter. 
was ripe, I one day seized a club myself | I me Gactiner cnn ta thee 
and—began. |, 1, mere Cockney, even in the cradle 

jfound no 
Mr. Arvotp Beyyetr. | Shaving of Shagpat. Its intricacies 

To tell you how I began would not | (as other people call them) were indeed 
only take too long and occupy too much | milk to me. Nor did I need a glossary 
of my space, but it would also be} when reading the meritorious poems 
throwing away a lot of excellent}of Rospert Burns, while CHAvceEr, 
| Material. But I have no objection to| although so archaic to many eyes, to 











ay : , | and hidden it. 
dificulty in MEeReEpDITH’s| 





mine, little Cockney though I was, was 
so simple and lucid as to make him my 
favourite songster. Thus nurtured on 
the best, and finding it so easy, how 
could I help but become an omnivorous 
reader and collector and a ertic of 
universal range ? 





From a Stores Catalogue. 
‘*The Wasp and Fly Pistol. No. 1. Dull 
finish,’’ 
For the fly, anyway. 





‘‘So far was Home Rule from being at the 
top that the vast majority of Radical candi- 
dates had carefully taken it out of the pack 
If any chance cut brought it 
to the surface, they dexterously reshuffled and 
hurriedly played another card.”’ 

Daily Telegraph. 
They are poor card-players, these 
Radicals. When once we have got a 
card safely out of the pack we defy any 
chance cut to bring it to the surface. 




















THE SAFETY VALVE. 
Dream of my yearning soul, Elaine, 
My rhymes surge out to thee ; 
Richly inspired, my burning brain 

Exults in poesy ; 


Unchecked, untrammelled, as from out | side our own life. Noel refuses to divorce | ness ; 


A roly-poly pudding spout 
Pure streams of jam when sliced in 
twain, 
So leaps my song from me. 


Thine eyes are like the stars that gleam 
On purple seas by night ; 

Look into mine, and I should seem 
Intoxicate (or tight). 

Thy cheeks are like the skies’ deep flush 

In Southern sunsets (when they blush, 

Otherwise they resemble cream 
Viewed in a pinkish light). 


Thy sweet white throat, thy slender 
arms— 
But, no, forgive me, dear ; 
I will not catalogue thy charms 
Like some dull auctioneer. 
Perfect art thou from crown to toe, 
Words cannot paint thee, though one 
grow 
Emphatic, like to fire alarms, 
Or burst in foam like beer. 


O passion lost in nothingness ! 
O tears dissolved in mist ! 

O hands unclasped in my caress! 
O lips by me unkissed ! 

O grammar sacrificed to meet 

Exigencies of perfect feet— 

Mighty is truth; I must confess, 
Elaine, thou don’t exist. 


Phantom thou art, unbodied child 
Of music in my breast. 
[ was impassioned, Muse-beguiled, 
Almost I felt oppressed 
With a vast swelling storm of song, 
With rapturous thoughts, a crowding 
throng— 
I loosed these lines, ecstatic, wild, 
To get it off my chest. 








AT THE PLAY. 
** DooRMATS.”’ 


No dramatist writes dialogue quite so 
simply and naturally as Mr. H. H. 
Davies, and with such pleasant results. 
His characters are always human, and 
because they are so human they are of 
their own accord humorous. Uncle 
Rufus is not given funny things to say ; 
he merely says the things that your 
Uncle Rufus or my Uncle Rufus would 
say; we recognise them with delighted 
laughter. Noel and Leila and Aunt 
Josephine we know too; they speak as 
our own Noel and Leila and Aunt 
Josephine would speak. It is very 
jolly to see all our relations in a play. 

All this for two Acts, and then 
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Captain Harding gets going; and we 
find that we don’t know Captain 
Harding. He makes love to Leila, and 
we begin to think that we don’t know 
Leila. They decide to run away to- 
gether—this, we feel, is something out- 


| her, but offers to let Lez/a divorce him ; 
we begin to look about us uncom- 
| - - ° 
|fortably. These are not our friends at 
jall; who are they? Have we come 
| into the wrong house by mistake ? 
It was unwise of Mr. Daviss to deal, 
in a light-hearted play and in his light- 
| handed manner, with the deep emotions. 
| There are dramatists who can be amus- 


of them—for which let him be thank- 
ful. Mr. Davies knows perfectly well 








‘Of course, I hate making love to another 
man’s wife, but in these days of competition 
you know—”’ 
Leila.. oe 
Captain Harding 


Miss Marre Lour. 
Mr. Dawson MILWARD. 


that in real life husband, wife and lover 
don’t behave as do Noel, Leila and 
Harding in the Third Act of Doormats. 
Another dramatist might protest that 
his people were not meant to be real 
people, but Mr. Davies has not that 
excuse. He started out to make them 
real and to make us interested in them. 
He could not, afterwards, turn them 
back into puppets. 

Mr. AuFreD BisHor and Miss Nina 
Boucicautt played perfectly as the 
Uncle and Aunt. Mr. GERALD pu 
Maurier as Noel was better than I 
have ever seen him ; for once, it was not 
the part which fitted him, but he who 
fitted the part. Miss Léur was Leila, 
and how else she could have played 
LeilaI do not know. It was to her 
credit as an actress in the first two Acts 
that she showed up the Third Act so 
badly. 





M. 


magnificent. 


ing about infidelity, but he is not one} 


Mr. Dawson Mitwarp did not | 
belong to the play at all, but as an) 
imaginary Captain Harding he was 
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OUR A.B.C. 

Wiri the war comes a very epidemic 
of alphabets, no paper being complete 
| without its “ A.B.C. of the Struggle ;” 
‘or, “ Who’s Who in the Balkan busi- 
” or, “ This Way to the Personal 
Facts.” Mr. Punch does not propose to 
‘enlighten his readers as to the ins and 
outs of this conflict, partly because he 
| does not know them; but to come out 
| without an A.B.C. of some kind seems 
'to him so pusillanimous that, at great 
expenditure of force and patience, he 
| has compiledone. The war itself being 
barred, he has devoted his alphabet to 
'its backwash in our own country. 

ALBANY, THE.—Residence of the 
Albanians in London. 

Bennett, Arnotp.—Prime Minister 
of the Black Country, and remotely con- 
nected with Mr. Bennett Bureau. 

Civema.—The invention which has 
brought the scent of the battlefield over 
the pianist. It provides the most 
| gentlemanly way yet devised of partak- 
{ing in slaughter. 

Dectstve.—Word useful for applying 
to battles, whatever their result. 

Kiventnc.—A time of day starting at 
about 9.30 a.m., at which the more 
interesting war news begins to be avyail- 
'able to those who have half-pence to 
spare for it. 

Grey (Sir Epwarp).—The man who, 
had he only cared, could have prevented 
the war by merely raising his little 
finger. But such is his cynical indiffer- 
ence and supineness . [Vide The 
Nation and The Daily News for the 
rest. | 

Money.—See Orrortunity. 

Orportunity.—Thai which is being 
enjoyed by all journalisis who ever had 
the luck or misfortune cr prescience to 
spend any time in the Balkan States. 

Private WirE.—One of the busiest 
soldiers in the world, and indispensable 
at times such as these. 

Strocks.—Things in the City that go 
up or down, but usually down, in con- 
sequence of wars. 

War CorresPonDENT.—A gentleman 
with a pair of field-glasses and a writing- 
pad, but for whose activities, wherever 
exercised, no one knows what we should 
know. 

Zeau.—The quality shown by sub- 
editors, demon cyclists and newsboys 
in getting the evening papers sold. 











From the Rules of the Seaham Havr- 
bour Golf Club : 

‘* All complaints should be made in writing 
| to the Secretary, in order that they may be 
submitted to the Committee, and none shall 
be attended to.’’ 
| We thought it was a custom rather 
| than a rule. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Wit The Book of Saints and Heroes, written by Mrs. 
Lana and edited by Anprew Lana (Lonemans), there 
comes an end, I suppose, to the gay and fascinating series 
of volumes that have delighted us year by year as the winter 
approached. Twenty-four of them there have been, beau- 
tiful books dealing with elves and fairies and men and 
women and magicians; and this last book, for her share 
in which Mrs. Lana must again bs heartily thanked, is 
worthy of the company of those that went before. 

Frost and sleet and the gloom of the shortened days will 
be less tolerable now that ANprew Lana is gone. So fresh 
and various and joyful was his activity that we could not, 


























An Artist's MopeEr 
CRICKETERS IS ALL 


WRITES : 
RIGHT— 


‘* PRESENTING CUPS TO 


think of death, or indeed of age and ANprew Lana together. 
We might have said to him in his own words :— 
** And you once more may voyage through 
The forests that of old we knew, 
The fairy forests deep in dew, 
Where you, resuming childish things, 
Shall listen when the Blue Bird sings, 
And sit at feast with fairy Kings, 
And taste their wine, ere all be done, 
And face more welcome shall be nono 
Among the guests of Oberon. 
Ay, of that feast shall tales be told, 
The marvels of that world of gold, 
To children young, when you are old. 
When you are old! Ah, dateless ‘ when,’ 
For youth shall perish among men, 
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And Spring herself be ancient then! "’ 
What greater man of letters than ANDREW Lana have we 
known in our time? He had learning enough to fit him to | 
be a pedant, but pedantry was abhorrent to him. His style 
rippled and sparkled in the light of his sane and joyous 
humour; he pricked pretension and the bubble was dis- | 
solved in laughter. He was a fine and exacting scholar, 
and even in the things he wrote, to all appearance, without | 
care, there was a grace which only a scholar could have 
conferred. He was a man deeply versed in strange lore, 
but he illumined the dark places of his investigations with 
his insight, his humanity and the prodigal and allusive 
brilliancy of the English in which he conveyed his know- 
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his readers. No man’s pen ever chaffed and 
charmed with half the lightness of ANprew Lana’s. And 
to all these gifts he added a proud and sensitive manliness, 
a devotion to things that are noble and sincere in life and 
art, and a sympathy which gave him a sure appreciation of 
greatness. I speak of him as a critic, essayist, historian, and 
folk-lorist, now serious, now playful, and always delightful, 
but I cannot forget—who could ?—that he was a poet—a 
poet without a trace of affectation and with an exquisite 
sense of form and reticence. There was in his verse not 
only a fastidious refinement of phrase and cadence, but a 
peculiarly intimate kind of tenderness and friendship that 
haunted the mind. You cannot read his Grass of Par- 
nassus without feeling an affection for the writer; but this 
may truly be said of all that he wrote, whether in verse 











or in prose. To read his pos 
of English Literature, for instance, is to enjoy a feast of 
pleasant converse and exuberant vitality. Nothing is dull 
and heavy, and even when you begin to disagree you are 
quickly charmed into agreement. I have no space to say 
more, but I should have performed my duty ill if, having 
this opportunity, I had failed to add my tributary pebble to 
AnprEW Lana’s memorial cairn. 








What is “that conflict which makes the everlasting 
antagonism between men and women”? If you can guess 
the answer you will, I suppose, understand, which is more 
than I do, why Mr. E. Tempte Tuurston calls his book 
The Antagonists (CHAPMAN AND Hatt). As for me I give 
it up. But then [am only aman. And (dé propos of The 
Origin of Species) Mr. Tuurston tells me that “ Darwin 
means nothing to any woman ; for within her very essence 
lie revealed all the secrets that he found, lie hidden all the 


| secrets that no man will ever know "—secreéts, I presume, 


even more mysterious than the price of ladies’ hats or the 
uses of the common hairpin. But Mr. Tuurston, unlike 
the rest of his sex, as he sees them, appears to know them 
all. He is for ever generalising about the feelings of 
women with a confidence which I should think pre- 
sumptuous if I were describing the habits of the domestic 
cat. The antagonists of his story are not a man and a 
woman, but a pair of boy and girl lovers. The boy (of 























| that Mr. Taurston lets his mind run riot on this “ ever- 
| lasting antagonism” between men and women which is 
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seventeen) bod L regret to. say, a past. ~ Baleve he was!/and to others. Howard Lutirell’s endiie was that i in the 
twelve he had fallen in love first ‘with his own mother and | first flush of youth he promised a revengeful woman that 
then with a disappointed woman of twenty-five. And when | he would never marry while she lived. Then, of course, as 
I say “fallen in love” I mean, and Mr. THurston means, | years passed by he forgot all about her and fell in love with 
what I say. “A boy of nine has got in him all that a}a very delightful girl. Before, however, he could marry 
woman wants ina man.” It is the mother who says this; | her the revengeful one appeared again, and complications 
it is the woman of twenty-nine who acts upon it. Which | naturally set in with some violence. I cannot help being 
seems to me not only unpleasant but silly. It is a pity | more than a little sorry for the heroine, who had already 
suffered enough from her father. This man was so extra- 
ordinarily callous and inhuman that the first part of the 
commonly called passion. He tells his story well and there | book is literally devoted to the sudden flights of his family, 


are good points about it. But the general effect to my | At last, indeed, he seems to have become so accustomed | 


Puritan mind is unhealthy. Some of the prettiest of| | to this form of dissipation that when he piper his 
hedgerow flowers bear poisonous berries. And they are | daughter flitting in the middle of the night he said, “ Go to 
not always the kind that blush unseen. your room, and leave in the morning when you Bsa 


I shall not stop you.” Look at him as you will, he was a 
most irritating parent, but, as he lived in the eighteenth 

Mr. Even Puinxrotts in The Lovers (Warp, Lock) kas | century, I would not have him judged by modern paternal 
gone back to his old friends the American prisoners of the | standards. Miss Fox has written a pleasing romance, and 








mismanaged War,—- ——______ —- ifduring The Bountiful 
Prison of Prince Town | 1f bi i mond , (four I have smiled 
on his beloved Dart- | } | iH a if ime, occasionally where 
moor, at the beginning | i Tr a [Semon | et aoe solemnity was d 

or, at 44 g | ? ; a = — + 7 soiemnl y Was de- 
of the last century.! = 4] } 7 j - iL sf manded, I am still 
The romance is of a ‘4 |] pax. |her debt for creating 
fuller flavour: two - complications and 
splendid gentlemen of I, solving them with 
the road, Shadrach % sound ‘judgment and 


Blackadder, son of a taste. 


ti 
Ht 
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iy = | 

















clergyman, descendant 

of kings, philosopher-| = - Among those books 
idealist, and cynical which reviews leave 
Will Workman lend the | = exactly where they 
diversification of their — jwere, I should place 
attractive personalities | BLN) i l;e | very high Mr. James } 
and devious exploits to) == p4yy go.) | 4 AWS q tk # 7] STEPHENS’ Crock of 
the romantic goingson| __|) —/7./g-——_P = y * \Gold (MACMILLAN). 
and the adventurous = = Soe : = 





| . 
| His last pros2 work to 





be noticed on this page 


comings out of the) == 4 — == 
: was a homely and 


great prison. Miranda, | 
daughter of the Ameri- jfaithful story of Irish 
can-hating local mag- a : life, called The Char- 
. ; poe 
Bane, ried Archer God l- The Picture-Framer. ‘‘THERE’S YOUR PictuRE, Sr. I’ap TO Cur It DOWNA wbemnigy- vies Daughter. This 
phin, falls in love with} por, axp I way TELL you I TOOK A DEAT OF TROUBLE TO GET THAT TOWER PLUMB.” ree! book is a fairy 
American Captain'—— fantasy, elvish, gro- 
Burgoyne, as does Charity, daughter of the ultra-insular tone gm realistic, allegorical, humorous, satirical, idealistic 
farmer Caunter, with boatswain Benjamin Gunn; while} and poetical by turns. It is disconnected, mad, absurd, 
Felix Godolphin, son and heir of the blustering Knight | shrewd, bewildering, and — very beautiful. And there, 
and a premature Radical and worse (according to Sir | labouring under no delusion that this is a review, 
Archer), impatiently joins the firm of Blackadder & Co. and | I leave it. 
nearly comes to a shocking bad end. ‘It is all very jolly | 
and exciting, but I do not think that an artist of Mr. | A PROTEST. 


PHiLLpPorts’ standing should indulge himself so freely in| . 
tI of 1 = his I y Sirn,—Rosesery, at Peebles last week, said “George Ill. 
1e matter of devices and coincidences for pulling his 1eroes | « d } 1 tl Shekenes ad stuff’ 
out of infinitely tight corners and putting his blackguards |'* S“PPOS% to have said that Shekapeare was ‘sed stub. 
‘nto d ate thal : 1 1 f of the best of Xo Gun g [ am inclined to think no one but a crowned Sovereign 
ito deep holes. Quite a good dea ie bes i , +s 
of thi ar a 5 “A eng a wut se sabe stamens. the Throne would have had the courage to make it.” I 
sort of romance goes author w 5 sped 
li ant . For this game | : t sa, like every othe P claim RoseBery’s admiration (unless, as is quite possible, I 
play fair. For this game has its rules, like every other game, |}, v9 jt already), for I have said far more startling things 
and, as in most others, the modern stand: urd is more exacting | about SHAKSPEARE than ever Georar IIT-had wit or pluck 
og A ‘ : ri f 
than the old. What once would have passed for the naive lto say. I do not desire, on this occasion, to boast, and I 
° ge ¢ m ‘ '. Ss as ast, ¢ 
simplicity of an undeveloped form may now be accounted | . oes . : 
a as Acc anal — P d . = te » pa a alee therefore give only my initials as signature to this letter. 
ac ss and let down a talented writer into a class | But I enclose my card, and remain 
e ° . ‘ — . U i ai ana remaln. 
in which he has no possible business. This blemish, how- ; Yours, etc G.B.S 
’ “ . : S uc. a. « We 
ever, doesn’t affect the skilful characterisation of a half-a- ; 
dozen full-lengths and a dozen or so vignettes. 


= Be, TEReD- 























. = ‘« The Greks, in particular, are likely to be dissatisfied, as they ar 
9 . | doubtless counting on a general conflagration in order to liquidate 
} » a ) ] : : ; -s ° 
is 1 solidly convince ed by The Bountiful Hour (Lane )| various burning questions which now remain on their hands.” 
that to Oe a member of a family which makes rash promises | Yorkshire Post. 


an “ keeps them must be sadly inconvenient both to yourself! You can never re: ally count on a fire to ms sna ute anything. 








